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brother, son, husband, father, fellow-member in one, is just by so many times individualized.14
Lloyd was not the first to expose corruption. Thomas Nast in his famous cartoons had opened to view the guilty Tweed Ring in New York City a full decade before Lloyd began his work. In California "Philosopher Pickett," known as a "crackpot" pamphleteer, had protested almost alone against the ruthless and corrupt exploitation of the state. Such publicists as Lord Bryce, E. L. Godkin, and Andrew D, White had spoken at length on public corruption. But Lloyd traced corruption to the doors of respectable businessmen, named names, cited authorities, and refused to pull his punches. Gradually he found that he was not alone. Enterprising publishers of widely read newspapers, Pulitzer, Hearst, and Scripps, were increasing the circulation of their journals by sensationally exposing the corrupt methods through which big business won favors from governments. In so doing these men were the successors of McClure, Walker, and Munsey, the greatest of the muckraking publishers in the first decade of the twentieth century.
Excesses and abuses were laid mercilessly bare by journalists employed to investigate the object of exposure: the Standard Ofl Company, the insurance firms, the meat trust, the drug and food combinations, "the money trust," and government itself. The popularity of the literature of exposure was reflected in the geometrical increase in the circulation of the muckraking magazines. The graphic and sensational exposure of scandals in business and the high moral tone of most of the muckrakers had much to do with their vogue. So too did the long-mounting rage of the middle class at the malpractices of corporations in putting individuals, whether petty rivals or workers or consumers, at the mercy of the titans of industry and finance.
Muckraking popularized as nothing else had done the awareness of the power of corporations, their ruihlessness and antisocial practices, their corrupt relations with government. Not all the muckrakers explicitly demanded the extension of government control over corporations, but such extension was implicit in almost every muckraking article in CoZ-liefs, Mediae's, Cosmopolitan, the American Magazine, and La Fol-lette's Weekly, to name only the best known. The fervor and sweep of the Progressivism of the older La Follette and the first Roosevelt can
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